AN  APPEAL 


IN  BEHALF  OF 


JDeSTITUTE  yVloTHEI^S  AND  JnFANTS, 


Every  year  a large  number  of  women  are  admitted  to  the 
Maternity  Hospitals,  who,  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
leave  with  their  infants,  have  no  home  or  friends  to  go  to,  and 
no  money  to  live  upon.  The  regular  price  of  good  and  health- 
ful board  for  an  infant  is  $3.50  a week,  the  average  wages  of  a 
competent  female  servant,  leaving  no  margin  for  clothes  and 
incidental  expenses.  Moreover,  some  of  these  women,  when 
discharged  from  the  Hospitals,  are  not  strong  enough  to  go 
immediately  to  hard  work  without  danger  of  serious  and  per- 
manent injury  to  their  health.  A small  fund  to  pay  the  board 
of  such  women  during  convalescence,  and  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  work,  is  very  much  needed. 

It  is  obviously  impossilde  for  the  great  majority  of  these 
women  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  the  good  and  proper  care  of  their  infants.  However  ten- 
derly attached  the  poor  woman  may  be  to  her  child,  she  is 
obliged  to  part  with  it,  and  place  it  with  any  one  who  will  con- 
sent to  take  charge  of  it  for  the  small  weekly  board  she  can 
afford  to  pay.  The  helpless  infants  perish  of  want  and  linger- 
ing misery  in  the  cheap  infant  boarding-places  which  abound  in 
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this  city,  and  which  are  the  homes  of  starvation,  neglect  and 
disease. 

Very  many  infants,  but  only  a few  when  compared  to  the 
vast  number  who  need  assistance,  are  taken  in  by  the  Infant 
Asylums  and  the  Homes  for  orphan  and  destitute  children. 
But  these  institutions  are  overwhelmed  with  applications,  and 
are  only  to  a limited  extent  able  to  relieve  the  great  suffering 
which  exists.  A little  temporary  help,  given  to  industrious,  des- 
titute mothers,  who  beg  with  anguish  that  some  way  may  be 
found  to  save  them  from  parting  with  their  children,  would  re- 
lieve these  institutions,  and  save  numbers  of  infants  from  a 
death  of  lingering  misery.  ’ 

The  situation  of  these  poor,  helpless  women  and  infants  is 
so  desperate,  that  many  benevolent  persons,  on  first  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  feel  nothing  but  hopelessness.  To  afford 
permanent  relief  appears  to  be  out  of  the  question ; it  almost 
seems  best  to  leave  mother  and  child  to  perish  as  quickly  as 
possible,  rather  than  prolong  their  agonies  by  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  assist  them.  But  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  a small  sum,  judiciously  expended,  will  often  raise  these 
forlorn  creatures  from  starvation  and  despair  to  a situation  of 
comfort  and  security.  One  dollar  is  a very  trifling  amount,  yet 
it  will  pay  for  an  adverti»ement  by  which  a poor  woman  may 
obtain  a situation,  either  as  wet  nurse,  with  suificient  wages  to 
provide  comfortably  for  herself  and  child,  or  to  do  housework, 
where,  in  consideration  of  a decrease  of  wages,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a servant  who  desires  a permanent  home,  the 
child  will  be  received  with  the  mother.  Ten  or  fifteen  dollars 
will  give  shelter  to  a poor  woman  during  convalescence,  or 
during  the  last  weeks  previous  to  the  birth  of  her  child,  when 
she  can  no  longer  work,  but  cannot  yet  be  admitted  to  the  Hos- 
pitals. The  sum  expended  on  each  woman  is  generally  small,  but 
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much  money  is  needed  for  the  work,  for  the  number  of  friend- 
less, homeless,  starving  women  and  infants  is  very  large. 

The  destitute  women  of  whom  we  speak  are  not,  of  course, 
the  wives  of  affectionate,  and  hard-working,  though  jDoor,  hus- 
bands. These  women,  though  familiar  with  much  hardship, 
and  often  with  much  suffering,  are  rarely  found  in  circumstances 
of  such  extreme  destitution  us  we  describe. 

The  women  of  whom  we  speak  are  widows  whose  husbands 
have  recently  died,  wives  whose  husbands  have  deserted  them, 
whose  husbands  are  drunkards,  or  ill,  and  unable  to  work. 
That  these  respectable  women,  if  industrious  and  deserving, 
should  receive  a little  assistance  to  support  them  until  able  to 
work,  and  helped  to  find  work  which  they  can  do  without  de- 
serting their  infants,  few  persons,  we  think,  will  dispute. 

There  is  another  class  of  mothers  by  whom  assistance  is 
equally  needed,  both  for  their  own  sake,  and  their  infants’  sake. 
These  are  the  unmarried  women.  We  are  not  speaking  of  de- 
praved women.  For  such  there  are  other  charities,  other  helps. 
The  women  for  whom  we  ask  assistance  are  generally  mother- 
less girls,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  living  at  service,  or  in 
working  people’s  boarding-houses,  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
unscrupulous  and  unfeeling  men  to  whom  they  were  bound  by 
promise  of  marriage.  They  are  generally  fully  awake  to  the 
horror  of  their  fault,  and  their  strongest  desire  is  to  retrieve 
the  past  by  a life  of  virtue,  humility,  and  hard  work. 

Young  as  they  are,. the  greater  number  of  these  poor  girls 
feel  by  instinct  that  an  own  mother,  however  poor,  however 
ignorant,  however  weak  and  erring  in  the  past,  is  her  child’s 
best  protector,  provided  she  is  willing  and  eager  to  fulfil  her 
whole  duty  towards  it.  But,  unless  some  help  is  extended, 
mother  and  child  must  part,  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world. 
The  mother  goes  on  her  way,  tortured  by  unavailing  regrets  for 
the  child  she  has  lost,  useless  longings  to  learn  whether  it  is 
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alive  or  dead,  happy  or  wretched.  She  is  beset  by  all  the  perils 
and  temptations  which  assail  a young,  poor,  and  friendless 
woman,  especially  one  who  has  already  taken  the  first  step  on 
the  downward  path  ; but  she  is  deprived  of  her  best  safeguards, 
the  loving  care  she  bestowed  upon  her  child,  and  the  holy  and 
purifying  influence  of  its  innocence  and  helplessness.  The 
child  is  adopted,  happily  or  unhappily,  as  it  may  happen ; or 
dies  in  some  boarding-place  for  want  of  a mother's  care ; or 
goes  to  swell  the  ranks  of  a pauper  institution  by  one  addition- 
al unit,  and  grows  up  a thief  or  an  honest  man,  a good  or  a bad 
woman,  as  chance  may  decide.  Thus  two  lives  run  the  risk  of 
ruin,  which,  if  not  separated,  might  have  blessed  and  protected 
each  other. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
do  not  feel  the  same  love  for  their  offspring  that  married  moth- 
ers do.  Such  has  not  been  our  experience.  We  have  known 
unmarried  mothers  whose  infants  had  died,  or  who  were  com- 
pelled, by  poverty,  to  give  them  away  for  adoption.  We  have 
seen  with  our  own  eyes  the  anguish  of  these  unhappy  women, 
and  the  recollection  is  one  of  the  most  painful  that  we  have. 

Let  no  one  fear  that  by  giving  help  to  these  women  he  is  en- 
couraging vice,  or  petting  criminals.  To  place  a repentant  sin- 
ner in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood  is  not  encouraging 
vice  ; and  to  put  a woman  to  hard,  unceasing  work,  burdening 
and  hampering  her  with  a little  child,  whose  ever-recurring 
wants  must  consume  every  moment  of  .spare  time,  and  rob  her 
of  many  hours  of  necessary  sleep,  is  not  petting  criminals. 

Let  the  good  and  virtuous  stretch  out  a helping  hand  to 
these  unhappy  ones,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  work  for 
their  own  bread,  and  that  of  their  helpless  offspring.  Let  the 
good  and  virtuous  do  this,  for  the  wicked  and  depraved  stand 
with  wide-open  doors,  inviting  these  shame-stricken,  heart- 


broken,  inexperienced  women — many  of  whom  are  so  young  as 
to  be  hardly  more  than  children — to  enter  in,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  and  immunities  of  what  they  describe  as  a life  of 
comfort,  ease  and  luxury. 

Subscriptions  in  aid  of  destitute  mothers  and  infants 
maybe  sent  to  Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Box  108,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. ; or  to  Dr.  C.  P.  Putnam,  24  Marlboro’  Street, 
Boston,  Dr.  Putnam  having  kindly  consented  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions and  transmit  them  to  Mrs.  Clarke. 

Mrs.  JAMES  FKEEMAN  CLAKKE. 
Mrs.  william  BRADLEY, 

S.  DIMOCK,  Resident  Physician  of  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 
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LETTER  FROM  DR.  PUTNAM. 

A service  of  several  years  as  Admitting  Physician  to  the 
Mass.  Infant  Asylum  has  constantly  brought  me  in  contact  with 
the  class  of  women  described  in  the  above  Appeal,  and  I am 
very  glad  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  its  statements  in  every 
particular.  I can  also  testify  to  the  excellence  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  work  done  during  the  past  year  by  the  ladies  who 
now  ask  for  additional  assistance  in  carrying  on  their  much- 
needed  charity. 

They  have  taken  a large  number  of  these  otherwise  friend- 
less mothers  and  children  under  their  charge,  giving  money 
sparingly,  but  freely  expending  their  time,  labor,  and  thought. 
They  have  carefully  investigated  every  case,  so  as  to  ascertain 
what  would  best  be  done  for  each.  For  some  mothers,  places 
as  wet-nurses  have  been  found,  and  boarding-places  for  their 
babies, — for  others,  places  where  they  could  do  housework,  and 
have  their  children  with  them.  When  women  were  still  too 
weak  to  work,  they  have  been  boarded  during  convalescence. 
A few  of  the  mothers  we  have  been  able  to  admit  into  the  Infant 
Asylum  with  their  children.  Two  babies,  whose  mothers  are 
unable  to  take  care  of  them  at  present,  but  are  not  willing  to 
give  them  up  permanently,  have  also  been  received  at  the 
Asylum. 

CHARLES  P.  PUTNAM, 

sidmitiing  S^hysician  io  the  Mass.  Infant  sisytum. 
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Account  of  Steceipts  and  ^Expenditures  from  May 
/st,  /87J^  to  Jan.  fst,  7875. 


JCleceifaetr. 


A Friend. $ 400  00 

Miss  Bessie  Greene 117  25 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Greene 105  00 

James  Freeman  Clarke 70  00 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Russell 50  00 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Putnam 40  00 

Mrs.  Otto  Dresel 15  00 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields 10  00 

Miss  Alice  de  Y.  Sohier 10  00 

Miss  R.  Lamb 10  00 

Miss  L.  Clarke 13  25 

Miss  Amy  White 5 00 


Repaid  by* persons  assisted. . .15  00 


Total  amount  received . . . $860  50 


CKxpmtietr. 

Board  of  twenty-nine  Wo- 


men  $381,43 

Board  of  Infants 94  50 

Clothing  for  Infants 9181 

Clothing  for  Women 5 45 

Furniture 29  75 

Travelling  expenses 16  15 

Advertising 9 70 

Given  in  money 17  00 

Money  lent 12  00 

Sundries  34  55 


Balance  towards  next  acc’t. . 168  16 


$860  50 


F'rom  J'an.  /st,  /875^  to  /sty  /875, 


Eeceibett. 

Balance  from  last  account.  .$168  16 


James  Freeman  Clarke, 30  00 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Putnam 20  00 

Miss  Mary  R.  Parkman 10  00 

Miss  R,  Lamb 10  00 

Miss  C,  H.  Clarke 5 00 


Total  amount  received. . .$243  16 


lExpenbeb. 

Board  of  eight  Women $90  33 


Board  of  Infants 29  00 

(Nothing  for  Infants 9 59 

Clothing  for  Womep, 26  47 

Travelling  expenses 13  53 

Advertising 573 

Sundries 3 00 


Balance  towards  next  acc’t : . 65  51 


$243  16 


